“awafa :” 


Chhandogya- Upanishad. 


“This so solid-seeming world, after 
all, is but an air-image over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward foree, the phantasy of our 
dream. ”—Carlylr, 
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KEYNOTES. 


of an article—‘Sdyana on the 
k, Vedas”—Bishop Caldwell of 
Madras in drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Hindoo and the Christian 
mode of worship says: “There is yet 
another important difference be- 
tween the religions of India and 
Christianity, seeing that while 
Hindoos of every school regard God 
as merely a subject of speculation 
just in the same way as causality, 
matter and the existence of ether 
are subjects of speculation amongst 
European philosophers, He is re- 
garded by Christians as the object 
of faith.” Dr. L. Salzer very rea- 
sonably contradicts this statement 
in the following terms: “Now as 
far as my knowledge of the higher 
range of Hindoo religion is con- 
cerned, I do not believe Bishop 
Caldwell’s description to be correct. 
Hiudoos do not regard God as mere- 
ly “à subject of speculation.” Asa 
matter of fact, they do not regard 
Him at ‘all as a subject of specula- 


tion ; they regard Him as a subject 
of intuition ; in other words, as a’ 
subject of direct cognition, as dis- 
‘tinct from knowledge acquired by 
reasoning. This mode of knowing 
is beyond the capacity of man, as 
now constituted ; nevertheless it 1s 
not altogether beyond his possibili- 
ties; for it is within the range of 
his indwelling potentialities.” 
x % 

Nothing can be more accurate 
than Dr. Salzer’s description of the 
method which the Hindoo sages 
adopt in order to reach the Spiri- 
tual Reality. The average man 
must prepare himself by a long 
course of training, mental as well 
as intellectual, in order to come 
into direct contact with Him who is 
the life of our life, and the soul of 
our soul. Bishop Caldwell as an 
orthodox Christian Bishop is the 
last man in the world to realize the 
sublimity of that form of Raja Yoga 
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which changes the finite conscious- 
ness of the Yogi into the infinite 
consciousness of Brahman. It would 
be much better for Dr. Salzer not 
to enter the lists with opponents 
who are specially incapable to 
understand the Vedénta, not only 
on account of their dogmatic educa- 
tion and environment but also on 
account of the force of heredity. 
Christianity in some respect is 
akin to Vaishnavism, pre-eminently 
a religion of faith, but not to ad- 
vaita from whose standpoint every 
‘ism’ of the world is a step towards 
the realization of the Absolute. 


* 
* * 


The following is a beautiful ex- 
tract from the dialogue between 
Yuma ( aq ) and Nachiket in the 
Upanishads. Yama says: 

“Men who are fouls, dwelling in 
ignorance, though they are wise in 
their own sight, and puffed up with 
vain knowledge, go round and round, 
staggering to and fro, like the blind 
led by the blind. 

“The future never rises before the 
eyes of the careless child, deluded 
by the delusions of wealth. This 
is the world, he thinks, there is no 
other ; thus he falls again and again 
under my sway (the sway of death). 

“The wise who, by means of me- 
ditating on his Self, recognises the 
old (the old man within), who is 
difficult to see, who has entered into 
darkness, who is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss as God; he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow far 
behind. 

“That Self, the Knower, is not 
born—it dies not; it came from 
nothing, it never becomes anything. 
The old man is unborn, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting; he is pot 
killed, though the body be killed. 

. “That Self is amaller than small, 
greater thau great; hidden in the 
of the creature. A man who 
has no more desires, and no more 
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griefs, sees the majesty of the Self, 
by the grace of the Creator. 

“That Self cannot be gained by 
the Veda, nor by the understanding 
nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self chooses, by him alone the 
Self can be gained. 

“The Self chooses him as his own ; 
but he who has not turned away 
from his wickedness, who is not 
calm and sv: lued, or whose mind 
18 not at rest, be can never obtain 
the Self even by knowledge. 

* * * * 

“He, the Highest Person, who 
wakes in us while we are asleep, 
shaping one lovely sight after an- 
other, he indeed is called the Light, 
he is called Brahman, he alone is 
called the Immortal. All worlds . 
are founded on it, and no one goes 
beyond—This is that. 

“As the one fire, after it has en- 
tered the world, though one, be- 
comes different according to what 
it burns; thus the Self Within all 
things becomes different according 
to whatever it enters, but it exists 
also apart, 

“As the sun, the eye of the world, 
is not contaminated by the external 
impurities scen by the eye, thus 
the one Self within all things is 
never contaminated by the suffer- 
ings of the world, being himself 
apart, 

“There is one eternal thinker 
thinking non-eternal thoughts; He, 
though one, fulfils the ae of 
many. The wise who perceive Him 
within their Self, to them belongs 
eternal life, eternal peace. 

# * * 


“The(Brahman) cannot be reached 
by speech, by mind, or by the eye, 
He cannot be apprehended except 
by him who says, He is. 

“When all desires that dwell in 
the heart cease, then the mortal 
becomes immortal and obtains Brah- 
man. When all the fetters of the 
heart here on earth are broken, 
when all that binds us to this life 
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is undone, then the mortal becomes 
immortal.” 

Professor Max Muller concludes 
his remarks on the above teachings 
as follows :— 

“This is what is called Vedanta— 
the Veda end, the end of the Veda- 
and this is the religion or the phi- 
losopy, whatever you like to call it, 
that has lived on from about 500 
B. C. to the present day. 

* * * * 

“Behind all the Devas or gods, 
the authors of the Upanishads dis- 
covered the Atman or Self. Of 
that Self they predicted three 
things only—that it is, that it per- 
ceives, and that it enjoys eternal 
bliss. All other predicates are 
neyative ; it is not this, it is not 
that—it is beyond anything that we 
cau conceive or uane. 

* * * * 

“As behind the nanes of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, aud behind all 
the mythology of nature, the an- 
cient sages of India had discovered 
the Atman—let us call it the Ob- 
jective Self. They discovered also 
behind the veil of the body, behind 
the senses, behind the mind, and 
behind our reason—in fact, behind 
the mythology of the soul, which 
we often call psychology—another 
Atman, or the Subjective Self. Tht 
Self too, was to be discovered by a 
severe moral and intellectual disci- 
pline only, and those who wished 
to find it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to 
cut far deeper than the senses, or 
tle mind, or the reason, or the 
ordinary Ego * * * = * 
Much that was most dear, that had 
seemed for a time their very Self, 
had to be surrendered before they 
could fiud the Self of Selves—the 
Old Man, the looker on, a subject 
independent of all personality, an 
existence independent of all life. 

“When that poiut had been 
reached, then the highest know- 
ledge began to duwn, the Self with- 
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in found its true Self in the Highest 
Self, and the oneness of the Sub- 
jective ond the Objective Self was 
recognised as underlying all reality, 
as the dim dream of religion—as 
the pure light of philosophy.”— 
India: What can tt teach us? 


* 
% * 


The religion of the Gita has been 
compared with that of the Gospels 
in a recent issue of the Epiphany. 
In striking a balance between the 
two the editor, as is usual in such 
cases, gives the palm to Christia- 
nity. It is urged that the element 
of faith (sole dependence on God 
for Salvation) is absent in the Gité, 
while it forms a prominent feature 
of Christianity. The critic has ob- 
viously forgotten to note that there 
are two elements in the Gité in- 
tended for two seta of people. In 
some, intellect predominates, while 
in others, the heart. Compare the 
second chapter of the Gité with the 
twelvth chapter and you will come 
to the conclusion that the former 
appeals to the intellect and the 
latter to the heart. It is also clear- 
ly stated at the end of the sbove 
two chapters that the former treats 
of Sáukhya or Guán Yoga and the 
latter of Bhakti Yoga. The Gité, 
then, is both a religion, and a philo- 
sophy. Itis a philosophy for the 
philosopher, and a religiou for the 
humble and devout servant of God. 
The string of passages which incul- 
cates Bhakti Yoga ends with the 
remarkable couplet : 
CSU, TFTA ATS TC NN | 
ay at carte Afan aar: |I 

Leaving all other religious obser- 
vances take thy sole refuge in Me: 
I will deliver thee from all sius; 
grieve nob, 

Who, in the face of the above 
passage, is so bold as to say that 
the Gité is not a religion and it 
does not appeal to the hearty As 
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it has been mentioned before, the 
Git&é has two aspects. The one is 
suited for a Huxley or a Tyndall 
in whom reason predominates, and 
the other is suited to the most de- 
vout Christian missionary who has 
placed all hope of salvation in God. 


xs 

But few persons ever ask them- 
selves the questions, What do I live 
for? What is the purpose of my 
life? The daily lives of the great 
majority are lived in a hap-hazard, 
thoughtless and reckless manner, 
and are filled with ail sorts of ex- 
cesses—in diet, labor, bad thoughts 
and deeds and evil feelings. They 
eat impure food; over-stimulate 
themselves with liquors and narco- 
tics ; engage in inharmonious labors 
and business; amuse themselves in 
cruel and corrupt ways; marry for 
money or the gratification of the 
sensual-vicions nature; bring into 
the world unwelcome children, with- 
out scarcely a serious thought of 
the responsibilities involved in life. 
It is enough for the average human 
being if he lives according to the 
accepted customs and prejudices of 
society ; and, if he stops to think at 
all about his daily habits, it is to 
note whether they are in exact 


accordance with those whom he cou- | 


siders the leaders of society. To 
attack any -of his cultivated ideas 
and habits is looked upon as worse 
than sacrilege, and the one attack- 
ing them is considered dangcrons, 
fit only for the lunatic asylum. He 
thinks his position and welfare in 
society depend upon his thinking, 
acting, and living like the majority, 
and that there is more strength in 
numbers than in Truth. His an- 
swer to every attack upon his erro- 
neous way of thinking, acting and 
living is: “It has always been sò, 
cand always will be!” He does not 
ı stop to think that numbers are no 
, safeguard, He does not panse to 
consider that if there is a future 
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life—and most people believe there 
is—this life must be a preparation 
for that state of existence, and that 
his chaotic sowings here must be 
reaped there. 


World's Advance-Thought. 


* 
* a% 


Paramhansa Ram Krishna about 
whom we are hearing so much now- 
a-days through his illustrious disci- 
ple Swami Vivekananda had many 
points in his character quite dis- 
similar, if not antagonistic, to that 
of his disciple. We may almost say 
that though both of them hold the 
Advaita doctrine, the master tried 
to reach the goal throngh the Bhakti 
Marga, and the disciple is an ardent 
follower of Gndn Márga. Ram’ 
Krishna, up to the close of his 
earthly life, led the life of a humble 
devotee every hour of which was 
filled with the glorious visions of 
Divinity whom he was fopd of call- 
ing by the appellation, mother. 
During the whole course of his reli- 
gious life he stood as an obedient 
son in relation to his Divine Mother 
—ə son who had sacrificed every 
earthly lounging for Her sake. In 
one word, he was a Bhakta in the 
true sense of the word and if he 
believed in Advaita, he only re- 
garded it as the final resting place 
in which the Bhakt? Marga will 
land him. 

The spiritual inspiration of the 


Gndut ( atfa) which consists in 


the realization of the Vedantie for- 
mula Aham Brahmdsmi (I am 
Brahman)was foreign to him though 
it forms a special feature of the 
path followed by his disciple. If 
we try to form some idea of Ram 
Krishna Paramhansa from the 
speeches of Swami Vivekéuanda, our 
attempt will be almost hopeless. 
For Kam Krishna in the practical 
aspect of his religious career more 
resembled Sree Rémanuja and Sree 
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Chaitanya, while his disciple isa 
strict follower of Saukardcharya. 
x * 

The first two issues of the Brah- 
mavddin, a new Advaita Journal, 
published “in Madras are before us. 
Whether there is a real want of such 
a journal in spite of the various 
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publications which nave come into 
existence during the last five years, 
time alone can decide. The speci- 
men before us is ably edited and is 
animated by a true Hindu spirit. 
We wish every success to this new 
publication which is started in a 
country where the Vedanta is 
more appreciated than in any other 
presidency. 


—_—_——-~ ()——__—. 
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ones § EE § sees 


SQN the preceding paper we have 
ay stated that there are only tive 
attributes which compose the mate- 
nal universe corresponding to the 
five senses. The term senses is 
used in a peculiar sense by the 
Hindu philosophers. The sense of 
sight does not signify the external 
organ known to us as the eye, but 
it means that invisible organ of 
perception that singular capacity in 
the organ of sight by means of 
which the physical eye takes note of 
various colors. There are five organs 
of perception, technically known as 
the Indrius (arafea). These 
Indrias are, as it were, the spirit of 
the external organs made up of 
flesh and blood. The eye, in spite 
of its delicate and intricate machi- 
nery is a dead substance but for the 
_ Indria ( f&a ) which animates it. 
The physical organs of hearing, 
touch, taste, and smell are living 
organs only for the respective Jn- 
drias which animate and act through 
them, besides the five organs of 


action ( saj{feza ). The latter ani- 
mate the five organs of action, viz., 


speech, hands, feet, and the organs 
of generation and excretion. These 


-ò 


ten Indias in their real condition 
are not individualized like the exter- 
nal organs which are animated by 
them but they exist everywhere and 
only find expression where a suitable 
organism presents itself. 

In the last paper on Sánkhyá 
philosophy it has been mentioned 
that one-half of Sabdatunmátra 
plus one-eighth of each of the other 
four tan mátiras form Ether or Akás. 
Later on it is stated that Ether is 
equivalent to one attribute, viz., 
sound. This is likely to cause some 
confusion. he latter statement is 
made from the stand-point of our 
consciousness which is unable to take 
note of the minuter constituents of 
Akds. What is meant here is that 
we become aware of the existence 
of Ether by perceiving sound only. 
The other constituents of Ether 
escape our observation. And why? 
Because the proportion of Sabdatun- 
mdtra forms the greater portion, 
that is, one-half of Ether. Besides 
the ten Jndrius mentioned above 
there is the eleventh India (Mind) 
which animates the five Gnánen- 


drias ( yra faa ) just in the same 
way as these latter animate the five 
Karmendrias ( wea fara ). 
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aafaa ifa crac rreran 
eI T: R: II 
That eleventh Zndriu which is 
different from the five organs of 


perception and the five organs of 
action is called Mind. 


a afte we agarfe 

anit rra wag TUNA e Ka 

afgafata n araratafaraa: | 
That invisible instrument of per- 

ception which exists in space and 


which animating the pyhsical organ 
called ear is capable of hearing sound 


is called Srubinendria (sprite ). 


Similar definitions are offered as re- 
gards the other four Grdnendrius 


( wre fag ) 
araaafatcal aranera E 


umigrewufmateficad arinfgafata I 

That which is different from the 
physical organ of speech but which 
animates it by acting on the eight 
points ( yea, Wag, ATT &c.) of that 
organ is called Bagend:ia (nafga. 
Similar definitions are offered in the 
Shfstras as regards the other four 


Karmendrias ( wafer ). 
The word Indria :<fyXa) literally 


meang instrument for performing 
some work. These instruments must 
belong to some actor. Here the in- 
direct actor is átmá (self). Gauda- 
pada defines Indria ( «fa ) as that 
which belongs to the Indra (lord), 
d. e, soul. The mind is said to be 
the lord of the Indrias as without 
it every Jndrta ceases to act. 


wman: q eyrfaferd y 
geefterafeterqrered TRETE | 
WHSATTAT rg | 


_ The mind is regarded both as an 
organ of perception and action on 
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account of its connection with the 
Gndnendrias ( wrrfega ) as well as 
with the Karmendrius ( war fara ). 
Its main function is reflection(q qq). 


As it performs the function of the 
organs of sensation as well as of ac- 
tion, it is regarded as an organ. 
Like other organs it 1s in contact 
with external qualities and their 
modification. 


There are two methols only by 
which investigation into the pheno- 
mena of nature may be carried. ‘The 
deductive method at first assumes 
the existence of a spiritual entity 
and then descends from the general 
to the particular, step by step, inte 
the specialised gross elements. It 
is a process from the general to the 
particular. The Veddntists employ - 
the above method in explaining the 
universe from the standpoint of 
Brahman. On the other hand, the 
Sankhya philosophers try to rise 
from the particular to the general, 
from the specialised gross elements 
to Brahman. For this reason the 
latter system is more suited to the 
comprehension of the beginner than 
the former, though the goal of both 
the systems is the same. 


We have just now found that the 
external world ‘is composed of the 
five gross elements together with 
their minute counterparts, the tan- 
mdtras. On the other hand, we 
have also found that the internal 
world (+. e., which exists within our 
body) is composed of the Gndénen- 


drias ( qa faza ), five Karmendrias 
(wetfga) and mind. But is the 


mind an independent entity? Does 
it not depend on something else 
behind it for its existence? By 
the aid of the Indrius it thinks and 
contemplates but is there not any- 
thing dlse which stands to it in the 
same relation as mind itself bears to 
the Indrtas? Certainly there is. It 


is the sense of “I” (wy) which exists 
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in every being and by which alone the 
mind is capable of reflection and 


introspection. This entity is quite 
distinct from others and forms, as 


it were, the base upon which the 
Indrias and the mind can rest. 
This egoism (I) is common to every 
sentient being. Collectively consi- 
dered it is known as Akhunkdr 


( TWAT ). 
But the sense of Aham ( a¢ ) 


itself is the result of the sense of 
duality. There should be a faculty 


in us which takes note of duality 
at first and then afterwards distin- 
guishes “1” from its surroundings, 
2. e., “not—I.” Where there is no 
sense of duality there can not be 
any difference and consequently there 
can not be any sense of egoism as 
we feel at. The sense of “I” is, 
therefore, posterior to something 
which takes note of the sense of 
duality and from which egoism 
follows. ‘There is at first the cer- 
tainty ihat there is duality and 
afterwards the sense of “I.” The 
faculty which ascertains this aud 
from which egoism proceeds is called 
intellect ( gf). This faculty of 


ascertaining is common to all sen- 
tient beings. Hence, taken collec- 
tively, it is called Mahatwattu 


(wyaw ), the great faculty, the 
faculty by which alone everything is 
ascertained and from which ascer- 
tainment everything proceeds. This 
entity ( wyatt ) forms the base, as 
it were, of egoism, mind, and the 
Indrias. 

Mahatwatta (ergata) is the twenty- 
third out of the twenty-four cate- 
gories of Sánkhya philosophy. It is 
the minutest form in which Prakriti 
can exist while the compound ele- 
ment earth is ite grossest form. 
Ascertainment is the function of 


Mahatatiwa ( yam) and as long 
as that function will be exercised, 80 
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long we shall not be able to escape 
the dominion of Mahutattwa (iaga). 
Everything is ascertained by the 
exercise of Buddz and the function 
of Buddhi is certainty. But Mahu- 
tatiwa (Buddi) has some source, 
like the other inferior tattwus. 
Everything within the province of 
certainty must be included within 
the dominion of Mahatatiwa. For 
this simple reason, the source of 


Mahatatiwu ( xf% ) 


entity which is beyond certainty, or 
about which nuthing definite can 
be predicated. Hence it is called 
Avykta ( @arq) in Sánkbya philo- 
sophy, which means the indefinite 
principle. The distinction between 
the other éattwas and avykta prakrite 
lies in this that the latter can not be 
characterised by any special quality 
whatever. Though itself the cause 
of all other attributes it is the burial- 
ground, so to speak, of the three-fold 
attributes of which the universe is 
composed. Hence it is called the 
Sémyabustha (state of equillibrium) 
of the three-fold attributes Satya 
(aw), Raja (TH), and (am). 
But more of this hereafter. 

In understanding the true mean- 
ing of the Sdnkhya philosophy it 
should be borne in mind that of all 
manifestations from Muhatattwa 
(agaw ) downwards, there are two 
sides, viz., physical and metaphysi- 
cal. For instance, the metaphysical 
side of Mahatattwa ( wga ) is 
consciousness which is reflected on 
its physical side, viz., the material 
which composes the finite Upddhi 
called Buddhi (gf) Every finite 
conseiousness must have its Upddht, 
otherwise consciousness must remain 
infinite. All manifestations from 
Mahatattwa ( wga ) down to the 


gross element earth are the mani- 
festations of Mulapradriteqennta). 


must be an 


4() 


We will devote a separate paper in 
diseussing what is meant by the 
term Mulaprekriti in Sinkhya 
philosophy. Suftice it to say at pre- 
sent that when at the beginning of 
a new evolution the equillibrium of 
the three qualities, Sutya, Raye, 
and Juma is destroyed, all the 
higher conscious manifestations are 


produced from Satya (wa `, the 
lower conscious manifestations from 


Laja ( ta); unconscious 


and the 
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gross manifestations from Tama 
(aq). The manifestations of Sutya 
(ary) produce Mahutuilwa (agar) 
and the five Gudnendrics (ara fare), 
the manifestations of Raja (qtq) 
produce the five Kurmendrius 
( wat fea ) &e., the manifestations 
of Tama (aq) produce the five 
Tanmadtrus ( aqta ) and the gross 
elements. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


—- 2 NTAS- 


A PLEA FOR 


PANTHEISM. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, Pa. D. 


am: 


È 
Prakriti [matter] is an illusion ; Purusha [mind] alone is real, — Upanishad. 
Gegeu Dum heit kampfen Gotter selbst vergehens.—Coethe, 


GaN the November ARENA an ano- 
SS nymous critic, styling himself 
“A Student of Occultism,” has 
deemed it expedient to “correct” 
certain statements of mine in refer- 
ence to the teachings of Coomra 
Sámi, contained in my paper on 
Thibet, and to enlighten an unsophis- 
ticated publie as to the reed philoso- 
phy of the “Brotherhood of India.” 
He begins his extraordinary effusion 
with the announcement that he has 
“devoted more than twenty years to 
the careful study of occult philoso- 
phy,” and that, for nearly half that 
time, be has been a “regularly ad- 
mitted member’* of that mystie 
order which alone could invest him 
with the authority to speak upon 
the subject under consideration.” 
* % * * 


How many more times must it be 


* The italics are mine. 
+ Tur ARENA, August, 1894, page 372. 


repeated that the thorny path of the 
Indian recluse--his progress to a 
higher knowledge—does not lead 
through the gates of a formal “ini- 
tiation” by more advanced hiero- 
phants who have already climbed the 
Himalayan heights? There are many 
who seem to look upon adeptship in 
the light of a trade, which can be 
learned by any grocer’s clerk, after 
a more or less extended apprentice- 
ship. Numerous letters have been 
received by the writer from people 
who wanted to know whether adepts 
accepted pupils from the United 
States, and under what conditions 
Coomra Sami would be likely to 
receive them as boarders. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the second 
part of my paper on Thibett will be 
of service here : 

“There is no such thing as a 
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course of studies prescribed or laid 
down by the esoterics which will 
enable the neophyte in the course of 
time to cast a glimpse behind the 
mysterious “curtain.” No amount 
of hard work and perseverance, in 
the line of applied studies, wou: « 
materially assist the searcher ior 
trath; the long years of probation 
and the various modifieations of vif- 
denial which are usually imposed 
upon the neophyte by those who 
hold the key to some of nature’s 
greatest marvels have no other pur- 
pose than to test the powers of endur- 
ance and the personal character of 
the chela. . The wisdom you 
are in search of is not to be found in 
books. There are things 
which it is altogether impossible to 
express In words. . The world 
behind the curtain is so utterly un- 
like the world revealed by our senses 
that the masters could not deseribe 
it if they would. . Look into 
your own self, and if you do this 
rightly you will see everything. 
. . . You must climb the Hima- 
layan heights with painful effort.’””* 

It must he obvious to all but the 
dullest that Western science, after 
more than six hundred years of in- 
vestigation, has not only failed to 
pierce the gloom which shrouds the 
mystery of life, but that no amount 
of experimental research on the lines 
hitherto followed will ever bring us 
an inch nearer the solution of the 
great questions: “What are we? 
Whence do we come? Whither do 
we go?” which have puzzled the 
wisest of mankind from the very 
dawn of reason. Science is, and 
always has been,reasoning in a circle ; 
for instead of telling us why things 
happen in a certain way, the man of 
sclence explains how they happen ; 
and instead of trying to take cogni- 
zance of the mysterious forces behind 
the tangible and measurable universe, 
Western science has always been 


ee: 


* Codmra Sámi. 
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engaged in a process of gauging, 
weighing, and measuring that which 
it cannot satisfactorily explain. 

That we are surrounded by a host 
of unknown forces for which we 
have no sense perceptions can be 
clearly demonstrated even on physi- 
cal grounds. During the evolutionary 
progress of man from the forms of a 
lower world—the long, wearisome 
pilgrimage of the ego, through 
countless gradations, to its present 
high eminence—only such sense- 
organs have been developed as were 
absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of the species. “Nature” is 
very chary of her endowments. If 
we look around and examine any of 
the numberless representatives of 
organie life—whether a butterfly, 
star-fish, or dromedary—we find it 
provided with only just those sense- 
organs without which existence 
would be either impossible to it or of 
the most precarious order. There is 
no waste of energies in any given 
direction throughout the so-called 
physical universe, and everything is 
arranged on the most economic prin- 
ciples. Man’s “five senses,” along 
with the rest of his faculties were 
evolved to enable him to obtain his 
food on the one hand, and protect or 
warn him of dangers on the other ; and 
it is not merely possible, but absolute- 
ly certain, that we are surrounded by 
a vast array of forces to which we are 
blind —forees which are, in the true 
sense, occult—because we have no 
means of perceiving them, and because 
they are of no immediate advantage 
or detriment to the race. 

The following illustration will 
render this clear to all except our 
occult critic and his “thirty-three 
active living masters of the Inner 
Temple of the Mystic Brotherhood.” 
Imagine a pendulum, suspended in a 
room from which all light is exclud- 
ed, amidst a darkness deeper than 
that of Tartarus, and a silence as 
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that of the grave. Now imagine 
this pendulum to be sct in motion 
by some invisible hand, and com- 
pelled to vibrate or swing to and fro 
with an ever-increasing speed. 

An observer present in the room 
would not, for a while at least, know 
what was going on, because neither 
his sense of sight, hearing, smell, or 
touch has been appealed to. But as 
goon as the vibrations of the pendu- 
lum have reached the rate of about 
thirty per second the silence is im- 
terrupted, and a very low musical 
sound is heard—the lowest note the 
human ear can grasp—lower than 
the deepest bass of a church organ. 
This sound, however, will rise in 
pitch in proportion as the vibration 
quickens, and will travel over the 
entire musical scale, until, when the 
speed has risen to about forty thou- 
sand undulations per second, it has 
reached the highest note which the 
human ear can grasp, and there will 
be silence once more. 

But the motion of the pendulum 
goes on, and at last—after a veri- 
table ocean of undulations has heen 
left behind and the vibratory speed 
has reached the enormous figure of 
six billions per second—a dull red 
light looms from the Cimmerian dark- 
ness, the light of the red end of the 
spectrum. The motion now appeals 
to our sense of sight, and in prapor- 
tion as it rises to still giddier heights 
the color changes into yellow, green, 
and blue, until, at the rate of about 
fifteen billions per second, the extreme 
violet end of the spectrum is reached, 
and there is darkness once inore. 
But the motion goes on forever. 

Now between the forty thousand 
vibrations representing the highest 
sound. and the six billions of the 
dullest light, there is an enormous 
gap——an ocean of wave-motions 
which are altogether beyond our 
perception, but which are known to 
exist, for everything is continnoug 
io nature, and there are no sudden 
breaks anywhere. Tyndall was one 
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of the first to point this out and to 
suggest that within this vast chasm 
of forces—forces which no eye can 
see and no ear can perceive—we 
must seek for the explanation of 
the mysterious potentialities known 
as electricity and magnetism. 

Coming back to our occult critic : 
it is in the discussion of the sub- 
jects mind and matter (if a string 
of preposterous assertions may, 
indeed, be called g discussion) that 
he is, unconsciously, most amusing. 
After trying to ridicule Coomra 
Sami’s lucid demonstration of the 
unrenlity uf matter, he pompously 
asserts : 

“So widely is this at variance from 
the very basic and elementary prin- 
ciple of their philosophy, that Iam 
impelled to give a brief statement 
of their true position upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. Instead 
of believing or teaching that “There 
às no such thing as matter,” or that 
“what we call matter exists,only in 
the mind,” the very foundation rock 
upon which the superstructure of 
their entire philosophy rests is the 
great universal truth that matter 
exists everywhere.” 

For downright unadulterated non- 
sense this exceeds even the inimi- 
table scientific proclamations with 
which his grace the Duke of Argyll 
from time to time delights and as- 
tonishes European savants. Poor 
mahatmas ! poor dear innocents of 
the Inner Temple! So you “believe 
and teach ‘that matter is real and 
exists everywhere, and that the 
spirit of an individual is as truly 
a material organism as is the physi- 
eal body which envelops it,” I never 
knew that you believed or taught 
anything, because I always under- 
stood that each of you represented 
a different stage of mentality, and 
that the word belief had no exis- 
tence in your vocabulary. Adepts 
do not “believe”; they know. 

What about the Upanishads? 
What about tho hoary wisdom of 
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the rishis ? What about the great 
doctrine of maya, which is pecu- 
liarly a product of the oriental mind, 
and which has been the fundamen- 
tal conception of enlightened India 
from time immemorial? What 
about Patanjali and the philosophy 
of the Advaita (the very term im- 
plying non-duality, or the sole 
existence of mind)? What about 
Buddha, who undoubtedly was the 
greatest esoteric teacher the world 
has ever seen ? 

Matter real, and “spirit” a modi- 
fication of matter, forsooth ! Shades 
of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant; of 
Schopenhauer, Garlyle,and Emerson ! 
Here is a “regularly admitted mem- 
ber” of the “Brotherhood of India” 
declaring—in the teeth of the 
hoary philosophy of the Oriental 
Aryans—that the doctrine of the 
unreality of matter is diametrically 
opposed to the belief and teaching 
of the “thirty-three active living 
masters of the Inner Temple of the 
Mystic Brotherhood ” 

Let us now examine the kind of 
logic which this tremendous occul- 
tist employs in order to demonstrate 
the fallacy of Coomra Sámi’s reason- 
ing. One sample will suffice. In- 
stead of saying, “We [Hindoos] live 
on rice, and most of us are satisfied 
with one meal a day,” Coomra Sami 
—so our initiate of the Mystic 
Brotherhood informs us—shonld 
have said, “We imaginary beings 
(Hindoos) think we live on a cereal 
fantasy (rice), and most of us ima- 
gine ourselves satistied with one 
such delusion (meal)a day.” Accord- 
ing to the judgment of our occult 
critic it would appear the height of 
absurdity that a philosopher like 
Coomra Sámi, who denies the ren- 
lity of matter, should speak of rece, 
meals, salt, cloth, plam-leaves, etc., 
and it is easy to perceive from his 
frantic exultation over this wonder- 
ful discovery that our phenomenal 
mystic is thoroughly convinced of 
bis having scored n cardiual poiut 
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by drawing attention to this alleged 
inconsistency. 

It is amaziug to notice the blind- 
ness which still prevails, even among 
those who lay claim to a superior 
education, in reference to the 
clearest philosophical conceptions. 
Details of the most paltry and tri- 
vial order, in the line of “physical 
research,” viz., the senseless process 
of lubelling and classifying that 
which ought to be explained— 
which is grandiloquently styled 
“science’—paltry details, I say are 
hunted after and stored up by 
learned pedants, with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause, and these triviali- 
ties afterwards solemnly rehashed, 
palmed off as education upon a cre- 
dulous and unsophisticated public 
by the hopeless incapables who 
occupy the chairs of “learning” in 
our colleges, Theirs is indeed a 
learning in the most literal sense 
of the word, a learning such as every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry can acquire, if 
he ouly serves the customary ap- 
prenticeship. 

Let the reader bear in mind that 
the great majority of our so-called 
scientists are specialisth; that 
ninety-nine oub of every hundred - 
have selected, from the vast and 
bewildering maze of nature’s mani- 
festations, some narrow groove, 
along which they work like moles 
and that although they may acquire 
a world-wide reputation in their 
“line,” yet they are not qualified 
to pronounce an opinion on any- 
thing beyond their specialty. They 
are not scientists in the broader 
sense, for the true scientist inust, 
at the same time, be a philosopher, | 

There is no lack of specialists 
in science, but there is a lack of 
philosophers; there is a lack of 
those who can rise beyond the level 
of their gsurroundings—a lack of 
those who can think. But to be 
able to think and philosophize one 
requires to be endowed with.a 
superior mind -and nature is very 
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chary of her endowments. It is 
easy enough to crowd into a poor 
brain a lot of facts, a mass of detail- 
ed information in reference to any 
given department of science. A boy 
with an inferior cranium may crowd 
into it by dint of hard work and 
perseverance, an enormous amount 
of information, and may continue 
this accumulating process till his 
brain is a veritable eneyelopædia 
of heterogenous knowledge ; yet the 
chances are a thousand to one 
against his ever contributing one 
original idea towards that fund 
of real wisdom which is our most 
precious inheritance. 

One of the greatest triumphs of 
the human mind, and beyond eom- 
parison the most important step 
hitherto taken towards the solution 
of the world enigma, was the dis- 
covery that an object implies a sub- 
ject i. e., that any given objeet, for 
instance a tree,cannot, by any possi- 
ble stretch of imagination, be said 
to exist, unless there be at the same 
time an eye to see or ahand to 
touch it—in other words, a mind 
to conceive it. In extension of this 
discovery it easily follows that the 
entire “external world” can have no 
independent existence, viz, cannot 
be real, except as a mental pheno- 
menon, and that if mind should 
ever be destroyed or cease to exist, 
the world, as a matter of course, 
would cease to exist also. 

This discovery was made thon- 
sands of years ago by subtle rea- 
soners in far-off Hindostan, and jis 
deductions are given with marvell- 
ous acumen in the Upanishads, 
which are philosophical treatises 
appended to the Vedas: a treasure- 
house of wisdom which has no equal, 
aud in comparison with which the 
logie of some of our foremost mo- 
dern juminaries sounds like the 
veriest child's- prattle. In those 
glorious treatises we have an epi- 
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tome of wisdom of sages who pon- 
dered over life's riddle long before 
the first Pyramid was built, long 
before Abraham roamed the plains 
of Chaldea with his cattle, a trea- 
cherous and savage Bedouin. And, 
like a golden thread running through 
the Upanishads, is thé ever-recur- 
ring lesson: Mutter is an illusion ; 
mind alone is real.” 

Nor has modern Hindovism de- 
parted from these preeepts, or been 
able to shake the edifice of resist- 
less logic, rendered absolutely im- 
pregnable by the wonderous wisdom 
of the past. Mr. Manilal Nabhn- 
bhai Dvyivedi, professor of Sanskrit 
In the Samuldas College of Bhao- 
nagar, ove of the most philosophical 
minds of present-day of India, as well 
as one of the profoundest Vedic 
scholars, in his “Monism or Advai- 
tism,”® says (p. 87): “Whatis mate 
ter? What is prudviti ? The ques- 
tion is already answered when we 
say that itis never indepeydent of 
thought.” Again (p. 39): “Máya 
means illusion; prakriti [matter] 
is an illusion no doubt ; mind being 
sufficient to send forth these illu- 
sions from within itself.” In another 
place ip. 333: “The Advaita philo- 
sophy questions the very natnre of 
our perceptions of matter, and esta- 
blishes that we are never conscious 
of anything beyond our conscious 
mess of the phenomenon ;” and “The 
subsiauce and forms of things are 
mere assumptions, not independent 
of our thonght.” Finally tp. 41), 
“Thought is the only thing constant 
and unigne,” 

How, in ‘he face of this overwhel- 
ming con--n-us of fact, our “student 
of ocenltisin’ can have the hardi- 
hood to assert that ‘Nothing has - 
ever appeared in print more radi- 
cally unjust to the Mystic Brother. 
hood and their philosophy than the 
allegation of Coomra Sami that they 
deny the existence of matter,” 
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surpasses my limited understan- 
ding. 

To the ordinary untrained in- 
tellect, with its crade, empirical 
conceptions and its blind, unreason- 
ing dogmatism, nothing would seem 
more absurd than the idea that the 
external world is not real, The 
mere suggestion of such a possibility 
is enough to set cvery dunce in 
Christendom bellowing with deri- 
sive mirth. “What? you actually 
mean to tell us that these chairs 
and tables do not exist? Are you 
mad? Why, here they are! you 
can see and feel them, and what 
better proof can there be of their 
reality 2”) This is the stock argu- 
ment resorted to by those who are 
not accustomed to ponder over the 
cause of things, but are satisfied 
to call a ceriain object a “stone” and 
another a “tree,” because they have 
from infancy been taught to do so, 
and who go through life without 
ever realizing the profound mystery 
which is involved in these concep- 
tions. Verily, it does require a great 
deal more than the so-called “evid- 
ence of our senses” to demonstrate 
to enlightened reason the reality of 
the external universe—u very great 
deal, 

Where is your universe without 
your mind ? Take away a man’s 
mind, and what has become of his 
world ? What, I ask, has become of 
his chairs and tables; of his trees 
and flowers; of his sun and moon, 
and the host of stars which make 
up that universe which now appears 
to him so substantial? They have 
vanished into nothingness. 


ARENA. (To be continued.) 


THE GERMAN VIEW OF SAN- 
KHYA PHILOSOPHY. 


(CRITICISM OF PROFESSOR GARBE’S 
“SAMKHYA-PHILOSOPHY”). 


( ONSIDERIN G the fact that 
Buddhism has sprung from the 
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Sdmkhya philosophy, it is to be 
anticipated that the present work, 
which is the first attempt at giving 
a systematic exposition of its nature, 
history, aud tenets, will meet a 
widespread demand, not only among 
scholars, but also among the public 
at large. Professor Garbe, the 
translator of the most important 
Sémkhya texts, is of all our Sans- 
krit scholars pre-eminently fitted to 
be the interpreter and expounder 
of the Samkhya system, aud indeed 
this work of his brings his former 
historico-philosophical labors to a 
certain cousummation showing them 
in their importance, and allowing us 
to understand the plan of his stu- 
dies. 

The Samkhya philosophy, found- 
ed by Kapila, is closely connected 
with Buddhism. The Samkhya 
philosophy is the mother of Bud- 
dhism,and Buddha has derived from 
it many of the fundamental teach- 
ings of his religion. Many terms, 
and the solution of many problems, 
were adopted by Bnddha without 
essential change Especially the 
four noble truths are plainly fore- 
shadowed in the Sámkhya philoso- 
phy. Both the Buddhist and the 
Sdmkhya philosophers hold that life 
is suffering, and that efforts must 
be made to deliver us from the evil 
of suffering. The contents of the 
Samkhya doctrine has been formu- 
lated in the following four tenets: 
(1) what one must deliver oneself 
from is pain ; (2) deliverance is the 
discontinuance of pain; (38) the 
cause of that from which one must 
deliver oneself is a lack of discrimi- 
pation, which is based upon the cun- 
nexion of the soul with matter, and 
produces pain; (4) the means of 
deliverance is the discriminating 
cognition. Not only the method of 
stating the problem of the deliver- 
ance from evil under four heads, 
but also the very formulation of 
these four sentences have, to a great 
extent, been retained in the Bud- 
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dhistic terminology. Nevertheless, 
a great change is noticeable from 
Kapila to Buddha, and indeed it is 
a change for the better. Itis a 
progress of paramount importance, 
Says Professor Garbe, on page 143; 
“The original Sámkhya doctrine de- 
clares even good works do not en- 
hance but hinder the attainment of 
the discriminating cognition (which 
is the means of salvation). Accord- 
ingly, nothing is said in the Sám- 
kbya system of morality, and this 
want has been supplied by its 
daughter-system, Buddhism, in the 
most admirable way,—and in an 
impartial consideration we must not 
conceal the fact that the original 
Şámkhya philosophy, which contri- 
buted much to the mental equip- 
ment of Indian thinkers, must have 
played a certain part in the un- 
favorable development of the Indian 
national character. Even in some 
passages of the text-books of the 
system a morally pernicious iuflu- 
ence is perceptible.” 

Professor Garbe presents the Sám- 
khya philosophy in uncolored ob- 
jective exposition without criticism 
and without comparison with simi- 
lar ideas of European philosophy, 
and this method seems to be the 
proper one, because we must first 
have the facts clearly stated before 
we can use or apply them. By 
drawing parallels too soon we shall 
only be bewildered, and misunder- 
stand the peculiarly Indian spirit of 
the various Indian thinkers. 

Professor Garbe’s book is divided 
into four parts. The introduction 
contains four articles of genera] in- 
terest on the Sámkhya philosophy, 
ita history and literature, its con- 
nexion with Greek philosophy, and 
a survey of the other philosophical 
systems of India. ‘The second part 
characterises the Sdinkhya philoso- 
phy. The name is derived from 
Bamkhya, number, and is usnally 
explained as a numeration-philogo- 
phy, that is, as a system of thought 
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based upon exact distinction, mea- 
suring and counting. Professor 
Garbe considers this explanation as 
an after-thought, and believes that 
the name was originally a nickname 
invented by its enemies, the Brah- 
mans, who intended to ridicule the 
method of numeration, for the Sám- 
khya philosophers show a special 
preference for reducing abstract con- 
cepts to dry enumeration. The 
world-conception of the Sdmkhya 
philosophy is a consistent pessimism. 
All life is suffering, and the happi- 
ness which our experience appears 
to afford does not exist in reality. 
The worst suffering, however, con- 
sists in the necessity of a constant 
repetition of old age and death in 
every renewed existence. This 1s 
the nature of samsára, of which we" 
read (page 133). 

All living beings without distinc- 
tion are suffering the pain produced 
by old age and death, All are 
possessed of the worm, which is the 
fear of death. presenting itsclf as 
the wish, ‘may I not cease to exist, 
may I live,” and anything which 
creates fear is pain ; therefore, death 
is pain.” , 

The aim of the Samkhya school 
isa perfect annihilation of pain, 
Here the various methods of over- 
coming pain are refuted. The mate- 
rialist hopes to free himself trom 
bodily pain by medical treatment, 
from mental pain by all kinds of 
enjoyment, and protects himself 
against evil influences from super- 
natural sources by the use of magic. 
All these means are rejected by the 
Samkhya philosophy as insufficient, 
They do not insure certainty, and 
afford only a transient relief, The 
Brahman religion offers sacrifices as 
the best means of escaping pain, 
and of attaining a place in heaven 
after death, where all pain will be 
at an end; but the Brahman receives 
the same answers as the materialist, 
His means are insufficient. Rituals 
are of no avail, aud sacrifices are 
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often impure, for they imply the 
shedding of blood and the slaughter 
of avimals involves us under all 
circumstances into guilt, which, 
according to the law of relation, will 
produce pain. Moreover, rich peo- 
ple can indulge in religious sacrifices, 
while poor people cannot. Thus, 
the poor are excluded from the 
methods of salvation offered by the 
materialist as well as the Brahman. 
No less vain are the hopes of the 
Yoga practice, to attain salvation 
by acquiring supernatural powers. 
Deliverance must not only free us 
from pain, but from its cause, and 
must make its return forever im- 
possible. Now, since pain lasts only 
so long as the sonl is in connexion 
with bodies and organs, salvation 
can obtain only if the migration of 
the soul is finished. And this goal, 
the absolute discontinuance of pain, 
can be reached only through philo- 
sophy, consisting in the discrimina- 
tion between soul and matter, 

Many constituent parts of the 
Samkhya system are common to all 
other Indian philosophies, These 
are especially the ideas of samsdia 
aud deliverance, which are treated 
on pages 172-184. 

A peculiarly interesting feature of 
the Sdmkhya philosophy is its pro- 
nounced atheism. While the exis- 
tence of the national gods of India 
are not denied, the idea of a personal 
world-creator is most emphatically 
rejected. The mythological gods are 
not regarded as eternal beings, but 
as individuals who have their own 
karma and merit, who have origi- 
nated and will pass away. ‘There is 
probably a purpose in distinguishing 
between the devas, that, is the na- 
tional gods of India and Isvara, the 
powerful, the Lord, meaning a per- 
sonal world-creator. The belief in 
the former is not interfered with 
while the belief in the latter is re- 
jected. on physical, logical, and moral 
grounds. Sámkhya atheism is based, 
first, upon.the doctrine that uncon- 
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cious matter acts with intrinsic necess- 
ity according to the forces which it 
contains; secondly, upon the consi- 
deration of the law of karma which 
prescribes the course of the activity 
of living beings; and among other 
reasons we find, thirdly, that the 
problem of the origin of evil appears 
insolvable upon the assumption of 
theism. Professor Garbe quotes on 
pages 192-193 passages from the 
Káriká 57, and the Vijnanabbikshu, 
VI, 65, which do honor tu the subtle 
thought of old Indian thinkers, and 
which will not be easily replied to 
even by our modern theologians. 

The third part contains the dec- 
trine of matter, consisting of chap- 
ters ou cosmology, the reality of the 
phenomenal world, the attributes of 
matter or the three gunas, the evo- 
lution and reabsorption of the world, 
the concept of causality, the pro- 
ducts of the fine and the crude 
clements. We need not mention 
that the old Samkhya philosophers 
had not the slightest idea or correct 
knowledge of the physiology of the 
human organism ‘Their physiolo- 
gical knowledge is rather an @ 
priory construction of what the or- 
gans of the soul might be than a 
real description of facts, The Sám- 
khya philosophy distinguishes be- 
tucen the buddhi or the reasoning 
organ, the akdmkura or the ego- 
creator, the manas, or the internal 
sense. Besides these three there 
was the notion of an inner organ of 
unity. Besides the external senses 
there were thirteen organs which 
were supposed to hold an interme- 
diate position between the purely 
psychic and bodily sense-activity. 
‘The material body consists of crude 
matter, and is doomed to perdition 
at the moment of death. There is 
another, more sublimated body 
mot unlike the astral bodies of 
theasophists) which is supposed to 
survive death, This sublimated or 
inner, body is supposed to accom- 
pany the soul in its transmigrations, 
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aud it, too, partakes of the sms- 
káras or dispositions produced by 
merit and demerit. Every process 
impresses an analogous vestige into 
the soil of the thought-organ, and 
this vestige continues as a germ 10 


the ground, and constitutes a dis-. 


position or samskdra, that is, a pre- 
paration or readiness for future 
reproduction of this process. These 
dispositions form in their illimitable 
mass an essential attribute of the 
thought-organ. The thought-organ 
is actually colored by them, so vari- 
ous are the innumerable dispositions 
which. during the course of many 
births have acquired citizenship, 
usurping it according to the irrefra- 
gable natural law to which the 1n- 
dividual is subject. These remain 
a constant property of the indivi- 
dual, conditioning the functions in- 
dispensable for physical lite, the 
hubits and ‘talents which we as we 
say, bring with us into the world, 
all of which are the heirioom of 
former births. They are impress- 
ions which in the meantime contt- 
nue to exist and preserve their 
latent power, ready to manifest 
themselves whenever needed, like 
seeds which have been stored away 
fer years, but as soon as brought 
into favorable conditions sprout 
with the same vigor as if they had 
just been harvested. We do sot 
remember our past destiny of for- 
mer births, as their impressions are 
without consequence in their pre- 
rent existence, and they can never 
be lost. 

- The last part is devoted to the 
doctrine of the soul which consti- 
tutes the dualism of the Sémkhya 
system. 

- Professor Barthelmy in his Pre 
thiére mémoire. pp. 440-450, does 
not understand how Kapila, accord- 
ing to the Sámkhya system, coald 
retain the cenception of the soul as 

rfeotly inert, and here Professor 
arbe replies that Kapila’s soul- 
Conception was invented to explain 
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consciousness. The buddhi is said 
to be purely material, not less than 
bodies and other objects ; it is also 
an object. The soul, however, pro- 
duces the various attitudes of the 
inver organs by consciousness, by 
merely being near and throwing 
light upon their conditions, How 
much akin this view is to some 
moderu conceptions of the soul, 
which insist upon the passivity of 
consciousness, need not be men- 
tioned. Kapila’s dualism of the 
distinctness of the soul leads him 
into the doctrine of the plurality of 
souls, which makes his system in- 
volved and naturally led to the criti- 
cism exercised by his successor, 
Buddha. Buddha weut so far as to 
deny the existence of the átman, 
considering the soul as the conti-. 
nuity of many mental acts, thus 
leadiuy again to a monistic concep- 
tion, 
Deliverance could be attained 
only by a discontinuance of the 
effect of the objects upon the soul. 
Deliverance could uot be conceived 
as a reabsorption of an individual 
soul into a divine soul, because, 
according to the Samkhya system 
there is no God, and if a God exist- 
ed, such a deliverance would be 
furnished solely because of the law 
that every combination leads to 
separation. Further, deliverance 
cannot be the annihilation either of 
the soul or of the world, because 
experience teaches that the aspira- 
tion of man seeking deliverance is 
not directed toward annihilation. 
All this is not deliverance. But 
what is deliverance ? According to 
the explanation of Aniruddha it is 
an indescribable condition in which 
all pain is done away with, exclud- 
ing the possibility of its return. 
But since pain is supposed to origi- 
nate through the counexion of the 
soul with matter, deliverance con- 
sists in the perfect separation of 
both in a definite isolation of the 
soul, This separation means that 
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any pain which affects the inner 
organ has ceased to throw its reflex 
upon the soul, or, to use another 
expression, that the organ affected 
by pain is no longer illuminated by 
the light of the soul, by conscious- 
ness. The soul continues in its 
state of deliverance as an individual 
being, but it exists in a state of 
absolute unconsciousness. Doubts 
as to the possibility of such a state 
are refuted by calling attention to 
such conditions as dreamless sleep, 
coma, or trance, in brief, all states 
in which consciousness disappears ; 
the main difference between these 
states and deliverance being that 
they still contain the germ of being 
bound to material existence, which 
does not obtain in deliverance. 

In the Introduction Professor 
tarbe puts forward a theory of the 
un-Vedic origin of the Sámkhya 
philosophy: not only because Ka- 
pila’s doctrine was heretical and 
contradictory to the Vedas, and un- 
known in the Vedas, but also be- 
cause none of its fundamental tenets 
are found in the Vedas. These 
tenets are the absolute disparity of 
the spiritual aud material princi- 
ples, the multiplicity of souls, the 
independence and eternity of matter, 
the view that matter consists of 
three constituents, the sativus, 
or goodness, the rajas, or badness, 
and the tamas, or indifference ; the 
unfoldment of the world from pri- 
mitive matter; the conception that 
first the psychical organs and then 
the outer objects originate; the 
trinity of the psychical organs, the 
twenty-five principles, the doctrine 
of the sublimate elements, and the 
inner body of the dispositions or 
samskaras ; the conception of psy- 
chical processes as primarily purely 
mechanical, and only raised into 
consciousness by the spiritual power 
of the soul; the denial of the exis- 
tence of God, and finally the pro- 
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position that deliverance is possible 
by distinguishing spirit and matter. 
None of these ideas, Professor Garbe 
states, can be found in the Brah- 
manas and in the Aranyakas. These, 
in brief, are his arguments to subs- 
tantiate his claim of an un-Vedic 
origin of the Sámkhya philosophy. 
His arguments, however, do not 
appear to us sufficient, for how 
often do new ideas originate by 
contrast, by combination, or through 
the suggestion of the untenability 
of the prevalent ideas. Thus, Kant’s 
philosophy has, as we most posi- 
tively know, its roots in Wolf and 
Hume. Nevertheless, if we enu- 
merate Kants fundamental doc- 
trines we shall find uone of them 
in the works of those philosophers 
from the study of which he received 
the strongest impulse to their for- 
mation. Thus, in the face of the 
facts enumerated by Professor Garbe, 
we still regard a Vedie origin of 
the Sámkhya philosophy as possible, 
and if it were not so the mystery 
of its origin would be greater than 
before. For, not knowing at that 
time any higher civilisation than 
that of the Brahmans, how shall we 
account for the origin of this origi- 
nal and most independent philoso- 
phy of ancient India amoug those 
foreign Invaders? Whatever be the 
truth regarding the home and origin 
of the Samkhya philosophy, it re- 
mains the most thoughtful dualistic 
system of India, and, apart from 
shortcomings due to the lack of 
natural science, perhaps of the 
whole world, The present volume 
is unquestionably a very scholarly 
and_reliable exposition, and, as such, 
an indispensable handbook for 
students of Indian lore, and espe- 
cially for those who are interested 
in the origin and development of 


Buddhism. 
The Monist. 
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BHAGABATGITA WITH SANKARBHASHYA. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


TTRACTION and aver- 
sion to its objects are 
natural to each sense [accord- 
ing to their agreement or 
otherwise with its predilec- 
tions}. Do not let them [at- 
traction and aversion} have 
the upperhand of you. They 
are his [mumukshu’s| enemies, 
34. 


Sankara. If all beings act accord- 
ing to their respective prakritzes 
(natures), and as there can be noth- 
ing which is free from prakrity, 
the theory of action by free-will 1s 
exploded and Sdstra becomes void 
of all usefulness. Lest such a qnes- 
tion arise PRhagabun introduces 
this sloka Among objects of all 
senses, such as sound &c., there 
is attraction to agreeable and aver- 
sion to disagreenble sounds &c; 
thus in every object of the senses 
attachment and repulsion are na- 
tural. The scope of free-will and 
Sdstra here is this: Being well- 
grounded in the teaching of Sistra 
do not let yourself be influenced 
either by attraction or aversion. 
When the prakrity of a person 
placing attraction and aversion in 
the forefront, leads him to carry 
out her desires, it is then that one’s 
own duties are foresaken and that 
of another is taken up. When on 
the other hand attraction and re- 
pulsion are overruled by their op- 
posite [the superior intelligence 
spoken of in, I. 66-68], then a 
person looks with the eyes of the 
Aitra and does not become the 
‘gave of Prakrity. Therefore do 


not get under the sway of them— 
attraction and aversion,—for they, 
like thieves waylay and canse harm 
to the traveller of the path of 
moksha, 


One’s own duties, performed 
however imperfectly, is su- 
perior to the perfect discharge 
of that of another. Death is 
preferable (if that be the effect, 
of continuing) in one’s own- 
duties : (the after-effect of the 
adoption of) the duty of an- 
other is most terrible. 35. 


Sankara. Lest Arjuzm, though 
admitting the evils of attraction 
and aversion, misunderstands Sdstra 
by fancying it to be more moral 
to take up another's duty, Bhaga- 
ban introduces this sloka to say 
that he is wrong in thinking so. 
[The full form in which this ques- 
tion might present itself is thus 
put by other commentators: Ad- 
mitted the evil effects of being led 
away by attraction and repulsion; 
but should I not, after controlling 
their impulses, as you say, for thetr 
control is all that necessary,—with 
the help of Sdstraic knowlege, 
adopt a line of work which is unat- 
tended with the evils which darken 
my sphere of duty, e. g. the duty 
of a Sannyasin, who remains ab- 
sorbed in divine meditation and 
supports himself by begging alma, 
instead of the duty ofa Kehettria 
which entails the killing of frionds 
and relations among other human 
beings? It is better by far tọ con- 
tinue.in the performance of one's 
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own duties*, even if they are done 
very imperfectly, than to usurp 
the duty of another, though it 
might be performed most ably and 
perfectly. Even if death be the 
result of attending to one’s own 
duties it is preferable to life 
kept up by the discharge of 
another’s duty. Wherefore? The 
effect of discharging another’s duty 
is most frightful, for this conduct 
brings in its train the pangs of 
hell Gc (other death). 


Now Barshneya / what is it 
for, that a person is led to sin, 
even if he is unwilling, as if 
driven by force? 36. 


Sankara, “Though you have 
during your discourse, referred to 
the root of all evils in a desultory 
and indefinite manner, as in slokus 
wraat frata, ge: (II. 62), ones 
wa wicte NY (III 84),” says 
Arjuna, “yet I desire to havea 
succint and well-defined account of 
it, knowing which I shall try my 
best to tear it out.” What is the 
cause, owing to which, a person, 
like the slave ofa king, sins, even 
while he has no desire to do so, O 
Burshneya (a son of the Brishmi 
family !) as if compelled by a supe- 
rior force. The analogy “like the 
slave of a ‘king’” is given to convey 
the idea of the application of a 
strung force from without. 


It is desire, it is anger, born 
of the rajagunam (the name 
of the active, attracting prin- 
ciple), (It is) ravenous and 
unholy in the extreme. Know 
it to be the enemy in this 


(world).. 37. 
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Sankara. “Hear of that enemy, 
which works all evils about which 


you ask”said Sree Bhagabén. gare 
ERITI wajey ane: faa: | FTN- 
amg trey wet wr xatyar [The 
word ‘Bhagu’ (wa) signifies, all- 
power, all-morality and goodness, 
all good-fame,all wealth and beauty, 


perfect non-attachment and the 
fullest emancipation]. These six 
attributes beginning with  ‘all- 


power, are eternally existent in 
their entirety in Vasudeva. wants 
waaga waratarrfa nfagi Hw 
faaafaqry € aren wnatfafa [The 
word ‘Bhagubdn, is applied to 
Him Who knows about the origin 
aud destruction, arrival and depar- 
ture of all beings and what consti- 
tutes true knowledge and ignorance]. 
That Vasudeva who possesses: 
the most perfect knowledge about 
the origin &c. of all things is the 
object of the word Bhagabán. It 
is desire which has overpowered 
all beings and is the enemy, be- 
cause for it alone are all the evils 
which befall all beings. This desire, 
whenever interrupted, changes into 
avger. This anger also, springs 
from the “principle of attraction.” 
Here desire may either be taken as 
the producer of the “principle of 
attraction” or the product of the 
same. Desire taking its rise, spreads 
the rays of attraction and urges a 
person to action. We hear persons 
rave, who connecting or identifying 
Self with foreign objects on account 
of their intense thirst after them, 
and suffering from its bondage, 
engage in services in which the 
“principle of attraction” predomi- 
nates. It is greatly rapacious and 
is the very centre of unholiness (for 


a 
te 


* For the real meaning of the word Stwoadharma (one’s own duties) please see the Text 


XVII, 41—44. 


The allegory-craze which ruus high now seems n 


ot even to have been 
ly passes over the 


in its Lai § apo state at the time of Sankara, for be unsuspectin ‘da meaning, which 


word withou 


fairly. metumorphoses' the Gita from a record of #aete -iuto a 


allegory, 


comment which in these days, has been made to yie 


strained out-at-elbows 
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all sins emanate from it) and led 
by it an animal sins. Therefore 
know it to be the enemy in this 


world. (Cp: Smriti aq faat wife 
aa fyi wor: fea: | arara 
aqaa fafa wat wë WAT || Seeing 
that all the various sorts of rice, 
wheat, gold, animal and woman 
cannot satisfy the single thing, 
desire, be calm]. 


As fire is enveloped by 
smoke, as a mirror is by dust 
and the fœtus by the womb, 
ven so is it enveloped by this 
(desire). 38. 


Sankara, How it is an enemy 
is shown by the following examples. 
As the luminous fire is covered over 
by the dark smoke born with it, or 
again, as the mirror is by dust or 
the foetus by the membrane-bag, 
so is it covered by this. ‘hese 
three illustrations might be taken 
as showing three stages of desire 
or the three bodies in which desire 
clothes or objectifies itself to the 
detriment of Gndnam: (1) Karana, 
in which, like fire covered with 
smoke, the action of Gnánam conti- 
nues ; (2) Sukshma, in which like a 
mirror covered with dust, its natural 
action ceases, but it is not dena- 
turalized ; and (8) Sthula, in which 
like the helpless fœtus in the womb, 
not only does its natural action 
cease but it is also denaturalized. 
The three illustrations are also ex- 
plained to mean Satwic, Rajasic 
and Tamusic desires respectively], 


. Kounteya/ True knowledge 
is enveloped by the unquench- 
able flames of desire—the con- 
stant enemy of the wise. 39, 


Sunkara, What is that ee (i of 
the preceding sloka) which has heen 
óken of as covered over with 
Wire? It is gnánam, which is 
téyered over by it (desirc), the con- 
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stant enemy of the wise. For the 
wise knows beforehand and so re- 
grets at all times, even while enjoy- 
ing the desired-for object, that it 
is desire which unites him with 
and separates him from agreeable 
and disagreeable objects. Hence 
it is called his constant enemy, nol 
of the ignorant. For the ignorant is 
sorrowful and repents for his desire 
only when it gives him pain, not 
before. It is likened to fire, for it 
can never be satisfied. [Cp : Smriti: 


A MTS NTA: STHTATEUTTA Urea | 
yfirmann a ya warferg RII Desire 
can never be satisfied by the enjoy- 
ment of objects, like fire which is 
never satisfied with ghee, but grows 
in proportion to the quantity poured 
into it]. ; 

The senses, the mind and 
the intellect are its abode. 
With their instrumentality it 
(desire) veils the tue know- 
ledge and creates all sorts of 
illusions. 40. 


Sankara. “What is the abode of 
desire—the universal enemy which 
veils the true knowledge ?— For 
knowing the seat (stronghold) of 
the enemy I shall be able easily to 
surprise it.” To meet this query of 
Arjuna the above sloka has been 
introduced. 


Therefore, O best among the 
Bharata dynasty! do thou 
first bring the senses under 
control and then cast off this 
unholy (thing) which destroys 
knowledge, both as gained 
from without as well as that 
gained from within. 41, 


Sankara. As it is so, therefore 
do you, at the first step, subjugate 
your senses and then eschew desire 
which is the author of all sins, Be- 
cause it is the real enemy, as i 
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nullitives all knowledge both as 
gained from the Shdstrusand Guru 
us Well as that obtained from ex- 


SVETADWIPA., 


ad 


periences of spiritual realizations 
which are the means of securing the 
final emancipation. So cast it off. 


Q Ám 
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oy HERE are persons who regard 

the Hindu Shdstras as the very 
womb of chaos, from which nothing 
hut concrete nonsense and irrationa- 
lity could come forth. So they 
most wisely keep themselves at a 
safe distance from its reach, lest 
even an occasional touch derange 
their heads,—and complacently look 
down upon believers in Hindu 
Shástras as at best “mild lunatics” 
whose disease though “mild” is stall 
incurable. And they act consis- 
tently when they do not bother 
others as well as themselves seri- 
ously with their views on Hinduism. 
It is not our object here to enquire 
into the merit or otherwise of their 
conduct. It is with another class 
that we are concerned to-day who 
would not let the Hindus alone, 
but must perforce bring them to 
their senses. Their solicitude is 
no doubt laudable, but their proce- 
dure and the attitude which they 
bring to their work are, as the 
Hindus complain not very un- 
justly, arbitrary, irrational, and un- 
called-for. 

It may interest our readers to 
learn something about this very in- 
teresting set of our friends and the 
manner of their manipulation of 
the Shdstras, They do not serions- 
lv believe in the Hindu Shetstrus, 
no; but still, by spasmodic efforts, 
time and again, in which, connexion 
With the context, records of history, 
purpose and bearing are deliberate- 
ly ijrnored or overlooked, they at- 
tempt to cvulve an imagiuary cos- 


mos out of Shdstric chaos, by thus 
arbitrarily rejecting portions that 
appear distasteful to them while 
accepting such of them as do not 
appear altogether unpalatable,whose 
origin, however, they are sure to 
trace to the scriptures aud teach- 
ings of non-Hindu nations. 

Thus the account of Sreekrishna’s 
Life and Character they treat in the 
following fashion. ‘They do not be- 
lieve in the Shdstrus, but still 
choose to believe for purposes of 
their own iu the existence of Vrin- 
dávana, in His ainours ; and they 
prune and cut Shástra short to 
suit the self-same purpose, in the 
matter of the number of His lady- 
loves, His age at the time of love- 
making and other most important 
details, which, by the way, do not 
go to establish their theories, but 
the very reverse, aud which the 
Shástras record as marks of his 
Godhood. Now what the Hindus 
most humbly submit here is, that 
the account of His amours, &e., 
which you take from the Shdstra 
for purposes of vilification hes linked 
with other facts and records which 
in the name of common sense, fair- 
ness and justice you are bound to 
take iuto consideration along with 
the rest For it is then and nat 
tall then, that you should be justi- 
fied inu pronouncing a judgmens 
either way. 

I come now to the consideration 
of a question which is being dis- 
cussed in certain circles, the ques- 
tiom-unmely, whether the system of 
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Bhukti Yoga about which the or- 
thodox view is that itis part and 
parcel of the Hiudu system of reli- 
gion was really of ancient and indi- 
genous growth or whether it found 
its way into Iudia from a foreigu 
soil. This will illustrate the truth 
of certain remarks I have made at 
the outset as to the manner of mani- 
pulation of the Shdstras by certain 
well-meaning, industrious critics. 
It is asserted that Bhakti was a 
thing unknown and unheard of in 
India before the days of Narada who 
when he went to Svetadvipa(aagia) 
found many devout Bhaktas prac- 
tising the highest communion with 
the Supreme Being. It is argued 
and suggested that Svetadvipa and 
Dees are one, and that Bhakti 
was transplanted to the Indian soil 
by Narada. 

Let us now see what the Shastras 
record about the geographical posi- 
tion of Svetadvtpa, For, it is super- 
fluous to mention, that if we are 
going to believe on the authority 
of the Shdstras in the journey of 
Nérada to Svetadvipa, we are also 
bound in all reason to believe in 
the account it gives about its geo- 
graphical position. The whole’ of 
this globe including the discovered 
and the yet undiscovered portions 
of it is called the Jambu Duipa in 
the Shéstras. Itis surrounded by 
the Laban Samudra or the Ocean 
of Salt water. The second Dvipa, 
far, far removed from the Jumbu 
Dvipa in space, (see Nárada Pan- 
chardtra) but enclosed by the Zkahu 
Samudra, is called the Plaksha 
IN. B. Evidently the second Deipa 
is no part of Jumbu Dvipa, but 
exists as a mightier globe than ours 
in interstellar space. And so with 
the rest of the Duipas that follow], 
The third is Sdka Dvipa and the 
òcéan which surrounds it is.called the 
Eurá Samudra. The fourth is Kusa 
Dyipa with its ocean the Ghrita 
Samudra. The fifth Baka with the 


Daithi Samudra. The sixth Lálmali 
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with its Kehéra Samudra and the 
seventh and last is Krouncha Dvipa 
enclosed on all sides like the others 
by an ocean of pure water. (Vide 
Névada Panchaurdira IJ, 76-98), 

Now let us see whether Alexan- 
driais an island of Kehira Samudra, 
which Svetadvipa is, according to 
the Shistras. Alexandria is the 
chief port of Egypt on the Medi- 
terranean, situated in the Jambu 
Dvipa ; while Svetadvipa is situated 
in the Kshira Samudra, the dis- 
tance of which from the Jambu 
Dvipa, according to the figures 
given in the Shdstras fairly out- 
strip vast astronomical distances, 
Thus it is abundantly clear that if 
we are bo place any reliance on Shás- 
tric data, we cannot, from a consi- 
deration of the respective astrono- ° 
mical positions of cach, identify 
Svetadvipa with Alexandria, 

Next let us see whether an ex- 
amination of the description of the 
inhabitants of Svetadvipa yields us 
additional materials for determining 
our point with more precision. In tle 
Mahábhárata (Santi Parva, Mok. 
p. Ch. 386) we find Ndrada ask- 
ing leave of Náráyana to visit an- 
other form of His in the Svetadvipa, 
We give a literal translation of the 
slokus that follow :—‘N drada taking 
leave of Nérdyana swiftly ascended 
the sky and alighted on the top of 
the Sumeru mountain where he 
rested for a while. Hence he direc- 
ted his (enfrauchised) gaze towards 
the north-west and found a large 
island on the north of the Kshire 
Samudra which is called Sveta- 
dvipu. That island is thirty-two 
yojanas high from the foot of the 
Sumeru. In it live numerous pure- 
hearted persons. They are devoid 
of the ordinary gross earthly bodies ; 
they have not to receive sense- 
impressions of sound &c., they are 
motionless ; they are sweet-scented 
and sinless. The eyes of sinful 
persons are reduced to ashes if they 
are directed vu them, Their bodies 
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are strong like the bone -of which 
the thunder is made ; bheir heads are 
large like umbrellas, and the soles 
of their feet are marked with a 
hundred lines They have four 
faces, sixty small and eight large 
teeth. Thosé Mahdpurushas (su- 
perior personages) of extraordinary 
beauty, youth, and power gained 
from Yoga can devour time itself 
from which have emanated the Veda, 
Dharma, the tranquil-minded Rishis, 
the Devas, and other created beings 
and are powerful like the Sun, the 
creator and pervader of the universe.” 

Further on in the 337th Chapter of 
the same Parva, we find the omnis- 
cient Mahatmas, Ekata, Daita and 
Trita giving an account of the 
juurney to “Svetadvipa, an island 
situated in the north of the Kshira 
Samudra,” as a voice from the sky 
informed them. Here is a transla- 
tion of the words in which they 
described their experiences in 
Svetadwipa. 

“When we heard the voice from 
the sky, we became very anxious to 
see God, and went to Svetadwipa, 
with our minds fully concentrated 
on Him, following the way fixed by 
the Devas. But as soon as we 
reached the place our sight was 
obstructed. Not to speak of the 
Supreme,—we could not even see 
the other personages who were 
there. After a while as we recover- 
ed our senses, we realised that none 
could have a look at that Supreme 
Being without the power derived 
from hard penance and therefore 
we again practised severe asceticism 
in that place for seven years. When 
our ascetic discipline was finished 
we saw that some Mahdtmds, ador- 
ned with every auspicious sign, and 
who were as beautiful as the moon, 
were mentally repeating the Bram- 
hamantra, with their palms joined 
together, some sitting with their 
faces turned towards the east and 
some towards the north. The Sn- 
preme God Náráyanu favours them, 
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because they worship Him with 
their minds concentrated upon Him 
alone. Every inhabitant of Svetu- 
dwipa was full of that effulgence, 
which comes forth from the Sun at 
the time of the destruction of the 
universe. Seeing that all the in- 
habitants of Svetudwipa were equal- 
ly radiant, we felt that the island 
was the abode of effulgence. After 
this, an effulgence resembling that 
of a thousand suns rising simultane- 
ously, suddenly burst upon our view, 
At that moment the Mahdtmds in- 
habiting Svetadwipa rushed with 
great speed towards that Accumu- 
lated Effulgence, every one exclaim- 
ing “let me go first” and bowing 
their heads to the Supreme God 
Ndrdyana offered their presents. 
At that time our strength, sight, 
and senses suddenly gave way, une 
able further to stand the dazzle of 
the ‘unearthly luminousity. Then 
we only heard these words :—‘Oh 
Pundartkéksha! glory unto Thee. 
Oh Hrishikesha,! Thou art the su- 
preme Personage That protects this 
universe and the origin of all. There- 
fore we salute Thee”. At that time 
the pure wind filled with many 
kinds of odours began to blow car- 
rying with them celestial flowers 
and medicinal herbs, Afterwards 
the illustrions Mahdimds began to 
worship that Luminous Being with 
great devoutness aud with their 
whole heart. Then hearing the 
words of the Makdimds we thought 
that the Supreme Being was surely 
present there. But we, deceived 
by the illusion of sense, cuuld uot 
sce Him. After sometime when 
the wind had ceased and the offer- 
ings of worship had been made we 
became full of anxiety. Even then 
none amongst the numerous Afahdt- 
mas, who were born of purity itself, 
neither looked at us nor paid any 
heed to us. They all kept their 
minds serenely concentrated only 
on Bramh.” l i ea? 

I now leave the reader to judge 
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whether the Alexandrian such as 
we read of in history ever 
answers to the type of Beings des- 
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cribed above as inhabiting Sveta- 
dwipa. 
Alpha. 


A FEW FORGOTTEN TRUTHS. 
(Continued from Vol. II, page 334.) 


eee... ee eee 


EFORE we conclude the remarks 

on the tenet of rebirth, we 
would humbly offer to our reader 
a few practical hints for the eluci- 
dation of the doctrine of ancient 
Hindus. There isa Sanskrit term 
Jdtismar ( erfeerc), which means 
the knower of previous births. In 
like manner there is alsoa Thibetan 
Buddhistic term “Tookoo” commonly 
pronounced “Kooshoo” which means 
an avatar or an incarnation, —the 
title with which the Lamas of 
Northern Buddhism are universally 
honored. There are some Hindu 
Játismars of later age, who are 
true, tried and faithful custodians 
of the faith, suitable to the huma- 
nity of Kali-Yuga, still incarnating 
in the mystic valleys of the Hima- 
layas and the plains of Thibet com- 
monly known as Uttarakhanda and 
Himavat in the Hindu world, to 
help the cause of the fallen huma- 
nity of this age and to raise it to 
perfection 80 far as surrounding 
circumstances will permit. They 
are the active members or reigning 
chiefs of the great theocracy, whose 
imperial seat is in Mount Kailas, 
kuown by the name of Kahan-tse 
in Thibet, and their immovable 
branches known as Shidhasramas 
are scattered in Mansaravar, Ravan- 
Krada, Gobi desert and all over the 
Gig-and-trans-Himalayan Region 
gatirely unknown to the uninitiated 
mýs, however: physically and in- 
gélldotually they iight be developed 


and to whatever nationalities they 
might belong. No amount of hu- 
man energy or mortal brain could 
discover these Shidhasramas and 
the most mysterious valleys of 
Shiddhas, so jealously guarded and 
carefully concealed, like the Inca of 
mount Andes in America, between 
the invincible barriers of the snowy 
ranges of the Himalayas from the 
profane out-side world. They are the 
mystic peaks and the most mys- 
terious valleys of the Himalayas 
where Parvati, the favorite consort 
of Shiva, re-incarnated after giving 
up her mortal coil as Sati at the 
house of Daksha Prajapati, the 
father of her previous birth. They 
are the mystic peaks and the most 
mysterious valleys of the Himalayas 
where Prakriti herself re-incarnated 
in various occasions to destroy, 
Mahishdsur, Shambhu, Nishambhu 
and Raktavija &o—the bitterest 
enemies of Devas ag we find in 
Chandi, the most sacred book of 
the Hindus, where it is distinctly 
said that— 


“ararafa aar ETAT fearee MATET” | 


She was then known by the name 
of Kaly and had sheltered herself 
in Himéchalam. They are the mys- 
tic peaks and the most mysterious 
valleys of the Himalayas, where the 
victorious Pandavas, after the most 
hard and prolonged battle of Kuru- 
kshettra was over at the end of 
Dwapar Yuga, spent the remaining 
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days of their earthly life in mental 
concentration and spiritual coem- 
plation. They are the mystic peaks 
and the most mysterious valleys of 
the Himalayas embracing the Utta- 
rakhandu, to which all initiated 
Bramhans and chelas are strictly 
ordained to bow down after their 
daily Puja and uightly Pranáyám 
are over. They are the mystic peaks 
of Goun-Shankae, among the most 
mysterious Himalayas, so comi only 
known as mount Everest in English 
Geography, which are held most sa- 
ered by Hindus of all denominations. 
They are the five snowy peaks of the 
most mysterious Himalayas known 
as Kanchanjanga on the northern 
border of Sikhim, which are annu- 
ally worshipped ou certain days of 
the year by both the Lamas and 
laymen of the northern Buddhisin. 
They are the mystic peaks of th. 
most mysterious Himalayas’ from 
which the holy rivers such as Indus 
Bramhaputtra, Ganges, Jamuna and 
Sri-Srota (Teesta) are sprung and 
held so sacred by all classes of 
Hindus throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. They are the 
mystice peaks and the most mys- 
terious valleys of the Himalayas of 
which, the mount Kailas the seat 
of Shiva, is a part and parcel, to 
which ‘Tantricism owes its origin 
and is filtered down through the 
Lamaism, which is in reality the 
Tantric Buddhism of Northern 
Thibet, to Bengal where it is known 
as ‘Tantric Hinduism. They are the 
wystic peaks and the most mysteri- 
ous valleys of the Himalayas which 
are the theme of the first canto of 
Kali Dass’s, Kumar-Sambhava, in 
which we find the most graphic 
description of mineral, vegetable, 
animal and human kingdoms as well 
as the super-human beings in Na- 
ture. They are the mystic peaks of 
the most mysterious Himalayas, 
whose superiority to all other moun- 
taing of the globe is described in 
Vishow Puran as 
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aar feathe tarare afara 
RH: Bat | 


They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalayas, whose sanctity has been 
so elaborately described by Bhag- 
wan Sreekrishna himself when he 
said to his favorite friend and affec- 
tonate cheld Arjuna that 


TATA My ante a wracraa fgaraaa 
Tam the fara 


“4, the incantation 
of mantia onon, gt religious cere= 
monies and amvugst immoveables 
I am the Mountain Himachalam. 
They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalayas where Aditi, the mother 
of Devas, performed the most severe 
unsterities ayqqt to propitiate Bha- 
gwan Vishnu to help her children 
who were very shamefully defeated 


by the Ashuras as we see in a Wats 
Teta gerae chap: 9 sloka 34. 


e affa arama Aa eaararfa 
=: fear |’ 
“ger yareretta aaa feeatgtcy 1° 


They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalayas where Bhagabutty Doorga 
performed severe austerity for a 
period of one thousand years of 
Devas to propitiate Bhagwan Vish- 
nu and thus she became the great- 
est object of adoration and worship 
in the universe as we find in chap: 


7 Prakriti Khandam of aq are 
yarqa Bramhavaivarta Puranam : 
“fed ae eyna aranT farad 
© SAT WA TE ITOT UH TST PETE” 
‘Phey are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalays, where Jogeshwar Maha- 
deva is known by the name of the 


Lord of Parbuty as we see in Mas 
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halingeshwar Tantram egtfayat 
aay | 

Sarg Afa ete Aara TAs: 
feared agorfa ara wrTae: |” 


They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterions valleys of the 
Himalayas of Uttarakhanda of whieh 
Veda: Vyasa gives the following 
description in Shanti-Parva in his 
famous Epic Poem of Mahávárata : 


“ grea: Yf: Bey YEAR: BH: 
CVT Ha HAR As Wr Haar: |” 


The northern part of the Earth 
is in every way holy and only the 
virtnous and pious ones cau have 
access there. 

They arethe mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of Himavat 
in Uttarakhanda of which Bhash- 


kardcharya, the greatest Hindu 
astronomer gives the following 
description in his famous work 


known as Goladhaya, the treatise 
on the Globe. 


“agt Fang Fa aif car: 
ara fà Tan Ta Ty | 
area: Fayre: g We: 
SAIS ATHY TITAS |l” 


“Lanká is situated in the middle 
of this globe, Yamakothi is situated 
to the east of it; to the west is 
Rome or Romaka Patan; the city 
of Shidhapore is on the opposite 
side of the gicbe to that of Lanka. 
Sumeru is situated to the north on 
the north-pole and the Baravindla 
to the south at the south-pole.” 
This Shidhapore, it seems to us, is 
evidently Lhassa, the great spiritual 
eapital of Thibet, for the word 
Lhassa is derived from two Thibe- 
tian roots, “Lha” means Siddhas or 

ods and “Sa” means to stay, the 
place of Siddhas or Sidhapore, 

The eminent Acharya further 
says that 
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“gaa afafa afa 
eratfa sata. faet refer | 
qafa HU a t fay VR 
Gey Ga AAT: BEAT! |I” 


“These six places are situated at 
a distance of one-fourth part of the 
earth’s circumferciuce, cach from its 
adjoining are; so say those who 
are acquainted with the globe. At 
Meru the various classes of the 
gods and pure spirits have their 
abodes. At Baravanala at the south 
pole dwell the evil spirits.” “By 
Mern” the author means the North 
pole or the northern part of the 
globe or in other words Uttara- 
khanda, 

We beg leave to say once more 
that they are the mystic peaks of thé 
most mysteriousHimalayas or Hima- 
vat and Uttarakhanda which have 
given China the very proud epithet 
of “Celestial Empire” for these mys- 
terlons northern regiows, as far as 
their Physical geography is con- 
cerned, are from the time of fabul- 
ous antiquity under the suzernaity 
of that great ‘flowery kingdom.” 

The meek and humble Hindus 
will silently bow to their self-cou- 
ceited skeptic brethern who may 
call these Shastrie versions and 
time-honored practices as myths 
and superstitions and pooh-pooh 
these views and ideas, simply be- 
cause they are most ineredible in 
accordance with the present stan- 
dard of their one-sided materialistic 
education, but at the same time 
they humbly refer their brethern 
to the inspired sayings of Shakes- 
peare of their own ideal nation, 
when that great author writes: 
“There are very many things in 
Heaven and carth, unknown to your 
philosophy, Horatio ?” 

The Hindus would also draw the 
attention of their skeptic brethern 
to the article called ‘A true tale 
of Sikhim by D.C.” published in 
one of the weekly mail editions 
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of the Englishman Newspaper, 
some time in May 1889. It gives 
a very iuteresting detail of how a 
military officer on an excursion of 
catching butterflics, had a very bad 
fall from a precipice, was laid sense- 
less in the Khud and afterwards 
carried by a Lama of yellow cap 
into an unknown valley, after closing 
his eyes with creepers and shrubs, 
where he was cared for and then 
most mysteriously sent back to his 
tent on the outer flank of the 
Ridge of that secret valley. 

The Hindus would again refer 
their skeptic brethern to the strange 
coincidence as to how a hill tribe, 
known as Lepchas, is divided into 
two portions—one residing in Sikhin 
and another in Ladakh above Cash- 
mere, as will be seen from the 
following extract from Hunters 
Statistical accounts of Darjecling 
and Jalpaigury : 

“The Commissioner in his report 
to me mentions that col: Main- 
waring who was at Darjeeling in 
1869 and who is an excellent Lep- 
cha Scholar, states that he heard 
of arace known as Lepchas, north 
of Spiti, probably indentical with 
the Lepchas of Sikhim and Darjecl- 
ing. This statement is borne out 
by captain J. D. Herbert, late 
Surveyor-General of India, in a 
paper in the ‘Indian Gleanings in 
Science’ page 9389.—This was my 
tirst interview with the Lepchas 
and I saw immediately that they 
were the same people whom [ had 
met with at Nialang Jahnabbi 
at Shipchi on the Sutlej at Hanga- 
rang and at Lari in Ladakh.” And 
who knows that there does not 
exist a fertile valley from Cashmere 
to Sikhim entirely unknown to the 
outside world and these Lepchas 
are not the off-shoot of the most 
secret and sacred people of this 
valley, which has not as yet been 
dreamt of in any of the religions, 
philosophies aud, sciences of the 
west? They are the fairest and 
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most beautiful people, as Mr. D C 
describes in the same article in the 
Newspaper mentioned above, The 
Lepchas are also the finest prototype 
of human race that can scarcely 
be seen in the Eastern Himalayas. 
They are timid in nature. Their 
women are exceptionally beautiful. 
It is indeed a great mystery even 
to a careful observer to find out the 
place from which they emigrated 
and settled in Sikhim, because they 
are entirely a distinct race and 
quite different both iù physical and 
mental construction and also in 
habits, manners and language from 
their Thibetian neighbors in the 
north, their clumsy Bhutea neighbors 
of Bhutan in the East, their warlike 
Gurkha neighbors of Nepal in the 
west and their malaria-stricken 
Bengalee neighbors of Terai in the 
south, Tt is also a mystery to 
notice that the true Lepehas of Dar- 
jecling are now almost extinet and 
those of Sikhim proper are fast 
dying out. 

But to resume. For some obvious 
reasons, we are strictly prohibited 
at present from mentioning the Thi- 
betian names of those Jathismars, 
who are still inearnating imm that 
holy and mysterious land of Thibet. 
They are generally called “Avatar 
Lamas” or “ Lama Gurus” by the 
Nepalee Hindus. At the time of the 
death of an avatari Lama, he sum- 
mons up the selected chellas of his 
Gunepa and declares that he will 
take birth in the womb of such a 
woman in such and such village 
after such period of time. At 
the prescribed time the principal 
chellas go to the same village and 
search for the woman, who 
to their great joy they find, has 
viven birth to a boy who is usually 
brought to the Gumpa with great 
eclat between the age of two-half 
and four years. His old rosaries, 
hells, caps and manies (prayer wheels) 
and other things that were used by 
him in his previews birth together with 
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the articles of the same description 
belonging to other Lamas, are placed 
before the boy, who to the entire 
astonishment of those present, picks 
up bis own articles and others he 
does not touch. The truth of these 
facts has been accredited by many 
western travellers and writers of 
repute. There are certain Thibetian 

religions books in which the minu- 
test details of the previous births of 
these incarnating Lamas are very 

carefully preserved. Amongst them 
we may safely say that they are 

Lachmishwar, Sree Tara Nath V 21, 
and after all our much hallowed 
omkar-rupi Sri Bhagawan Jagannath 
Swami, whos> work for the cause 
of humanity at the critical crisis of, 
this cyclic change has ju»: begun. 

It is a well known fact thet the 
Dharma-Raja of Bhutan isa car- 
nating Lama. The second 
the Raja of Sikhim who is at pre 

sent at Darjeeling has been officially 

known as Avatar, fit for the manage- 

ment of a monastery and not for a- 
Raj. One of the sons of late Yang- 

thang Kazee of Sikhim is also an in-* 
carnating Lama, who has been taken 

away to one of the monasteries of 

Thibet where he is undergoing the 

Lamaie observances and spiritual 
practices of different grades. 

We purposely refrain ourselves 
from citing the innumerable instances- 
of princes and peasants, Bramhans 
and Sudras, men and women, the 


details of whose previous births are * 


so carefully preserved in almost all 
the Puranas of the Hindu world, to 
which we are almost sure the mo- 
dern worid would not like to put an 
iota ot faith, simply because they 
are old stories written bhv old writers 
of the oldest nation of the globe. 
But we are at liberty, we presume, 
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to remind our readers that the prac- 
tical illustrations of the doctrineof 
rebirth of human souls are not yet 
unknown to India and her children, 
even at these most skeptic and de- 
generated days of Kali-Yuga. There 
are innumerable practical persons 
still alive, who can certify to the 
veracity of the truth of our state- 
ment. They were once the patients 
of incurable maladies and performed 
Dhérna at the holy shrines of Tara- 
keshwar and Baidyanath or some other 
femples, and they heard distinctly in 
rue Clairaudient state, the commands 
of the Devas to the following effect : 
“Get up, go to such person who was 
your father, mother, brother or unele, 
whatever it may be. In your previous 
birth you maltreated him, so the, 
effect of your bad deed has followed 
you like shadow in your present 
birth ; apologize and take his 
Prasad, the remnants of his food, 
and then you will be ar And lo! 
they obeyed the commands and were 
entirely cured. 

Here we conclude the tenet of 
Rebirth, with an ardent hope that 
these theological, logical, scientific, 
and practical hints may render to 
honest, unbiased and truth seeking 
readers to whatever nationalities they 
may belong, an ample scope of 
thought which may induce them to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to 


: the eternal existence of human soul 


within the covers of ceaselessly 
changeful ‘matter, until they reach. 
Mukti, the final conscious exis- 
tence with the all-pervading consci- 
ous force of the universe known by 
the name of Sat-chit-Ananda-Bramh 


in Hindu Philosophy. 
(To be continued.) 
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ASTROLOGY.* 
PARASARA’S SUSLOKA SHATAKAM. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


OE" preceding slokas require some 
explanation. 

Sloka 2. It should be noted that 
the special aspect of Saturn in the 
3rd and the 10th places and the 
special aspect of Mars in the 4th 
and the 8th places are far more 
powerful than their aspect in the 
7th place. 

Slokas 3,4. The planets affect 
the destiny of men in three ways, 
viz., they are good or bad on account 
of their intrinsie nature ( warfa ) ; 
they are good or bad according to 
the houses which they own ; and 
they are good or bad according to 
the relation which they bear to other 
planets. Of the above three, the 
influence of planets which accrues to 
them on account of their owning 
good or bad houses and on account 
of their relation with good or evil 
planets are more powerful than the 
intrinsic nature of the planets them- 
selves. 

For example, the Jupiter (a wefa) 
of a person who is born in Brisha 
( anama ) owns the 8th and the llith 
houses. It has been mentioned be- 
fore that the lord of the Sth or of 
the eleventh house exerts evil im- 
fluence. So, though Jupiter is an 
auspicious planet of the first degree 


it has become evil an account of the. 


special nature of the houses which it 
‘ owns for the time being. 
become also good or evil according to 
the places whicl. they oceupy. For 
example Venus ( wr ) exerts evil in- 


* With the publication of the present Astrological 


They 


fluence when it occupies the 8th 
place from the birth-sign. 

Sloka 5. In this sloka it has been 
mentioned that the planets naturally 
known as evil become auspicious for 
owning Kendra houses. There is 
an exception in the case of Mars 
( aya). This planet, never becomes 
auspicious, unless it becomes the 
lord of the Trikona ( fara houses, 
i. e., the 5th and the 9th places from 
the birth-sign. 

Sloka 7. It has been mentioned 
before that the lord of the llth 
house from the birth-sign is evil. 
But the malignity of the lord of the 
11th house is peculiar. The 11th is 
Lava Sthina ( awata ). So if its 
lord be placed in a good position it 
gives much wealth. The lord of the 
lith house is evil in this sense that 
it induces the native to acquire 
money by questionable means, if it 
happens to become an evil planet. 

Sloka 15. Inthe explanation of 
sloka 15, it has been mentioned that 
if the lords of the 7Zrikuna + fastu ) 
houses be at the same time the lords 

of the 2nd and 12th, they become 
inauspicious. ‘This only means that 
if such a thing happens in Raja 
Yoga, it diminishes the force of 
Raja Yoga. Except in the above 
special case, the lords of the uth and 
the 9th houses are always considered 
good. 

In considering the twelve Bhávas 
(ara) the following points should 
be borne in mind: If any particlar 


series we have arranged for the 


benefit of the public, to undertake the examination ard preparation of the astronomical 
portion of each horoscope which may be sent to this office tho only data required being the 


exact time of birth and the name of the plac 


e where the native is born. 


As for the astro- 


logical portion, we also undertake to have the horoscopes examined by competent astrolo- 


ers about whose merit we can personally certify. The, 
Ñ gent to the owner within a month from the date of receipt. 


e translated into English an 


The truths of astrology at once prove that there is such a thing as the law of Karmu. 


The statements of the astrologers will 


For 


the average man, there is no other way to realize this practically. For this reason we are 
willing iento ke a task which Mr. Stead of the Borderland has undertaken in Eogiave 
and which we hope, will save the science of the Stars from the hand of ignorant astrolo- 


gers. 
heading “Astrological Buruan.” 


For charges and other details the reader is 


referred to the title-page under the 
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Bhiva (ata) he occupied by 
its lord or is aspected by it then the 
result of the Bhdva (ata ) is auspi- 
cious. If the Bháva be occupied or 
aspected by those planets which are 
auspicious according to this Shastra, 
then the result of the Bhdva is good. 
If any particular house (ata) be 


occupied or aspected by an evil 
planet (except its own lord) then the 
result of that house is bad. If the 
lord of any particular house occupies 


its debilitated ( arẹ ) house, or be 


placed in the house of its enemy or 
become joined with the sun, then 
the result of the house becomes bad. 
The houses where the lords of the 
6th, 8th, and the 12th places happen 
to be produce evil result ; also those 
houses ( ata) suffer whose lords 


occupy the 6th, 8th, and 12th places 
from the birth-sign. But if these 
lords or houses be jomed with aus- 
picious planets or be aspected by 
them, then the evil result is miti- 
gated. 

If any planet occupies its exalted 
place or its own house, then the result 
of the house becomes good. If it 
occupies friendly house then it pro- 
duces little good. 
which occupy the 6th, 8th and 12th 
houses from the Lagna or if the 
lords of the 6th, 8th, or 12th houses 
occupy their exalted place, or their 
own houses then the houses which 
they signify produce good result in 
the end. 

If the lord of any particular house 


occupies the Kendra ( #7) or the 
Trikona (fasta) places and be 
joined with auspicious planets or be 
aspected by them then the result of 
that particular house is good. On 
the other hand, the junction of the 
lord of a particular house with an 
evil planet or with the lords of the 
6th, Sth, or 12th places produces 


good. - 
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If the lord of any particular place 
occupies evil places without being 
joined with auspicious planets, then 
the result of the house is bad. 

Subject to the above considera- 
tions and also subject to the special 
combinations (Yogas) known as Rája 
Yoga, which will be treated here- 
after the following planets are consi- 
dered auspicious in relation to parti- 
cular rising signs at the time of birth. 
There are also some exceptions to 
the general propositions stated here 
which will be mentioned when the 
Dasúá ( eat ) periods will be consi- 
dered. 

In Mesha (49) Lagna, Saturn 
( ufa ) Mercury ( 3H) and Venus 
(3m ) are considered inauspicious.; 
Jupiter ( avafa ), Sun ( eal ) and 
Mars ( aga ) are considered auspici- 
ous. Moon is indifferent with regard 
to the ownership of its house. 


Brishu (ay) Lagnu: Jupiter, 
Venus, Mars and Moon are Inauspi- 
cious, Saturn and Mercury are aus- 
pleious. The Sun is indifferent. 

Mithune ( fata) Lugna: Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn and Sun are consi- 
dered inauspicious ; Saturn and Venus 
are auspicious. ‘The rest are indifferent. 

7 e 
Karkata (wz ) Lagna: Venus, 
Mercury and Saturn are inauspici- 
‘ous. Mars and Jupiter are auspici- 
‘ous. The rest are indifferent. 


Singha ( fay ) Lagnu : Mercury 


Venns, Saturn are considered inaus- 
pictous. Mars, auspicious. Jupiter, 
productive of both good and evil. 
‘he rest are indifferent. 

Kanya (wet) Lagna: Mars, 
Jupiter, and Moon are inauspicious. 
Venus is auspicious. Saturn is pro- 
ductive of both good and evil. ‘I'he 
The rest are indifferent. 

Tula (gar) Lagna: Jupiter, 


Sun, and Mars are evil, Saturn 
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Venus and Mercury are inauspicious. 
The Moon is indifferent. 

Brishehika ( qfaw) Lagna :— 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury are evil. 
Jupiter and Moon are auspicious. 
Saturn is productive of mixed re- 
sult. The rest are mdifferent. 


Dhanu (wa) Lagna: 


Saturn, Moon and Jupiter are con- 
sidered inauspicious. Mercury and 
Sun are auspicious. Here Mercury 
is considered good for some special 
cause. Mars and Moon are indi- 
fferent. 


Venus, 
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Makara | waz) Lagna: Mars, 
Sun, Jupiter and Moon are inauspi- 
cious. Venus and Mercury are aus- 
picious. Saturn is indifferent. 

Kumbha ( gay) Lagna: Jupiter, 


Moon, and Mars are inauspicious. 
Venus is auspicious. Mercury is 


productive of mixed result. Saturn 
and Sun are in [ifferent. 
Meen (faa) Lagna: Saturn, 


Venus, Mercury, 
are inauspicious. 
are auspicious. 


Sau, and Jupiter 
Mars and Moon 


Editor. 
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MIATHING at the waters of Tunga- 
D bhadra at Harihar, three Kri- 
charas for every ten miles traversed ; 
at the Kulya, to a three days’ fasts. 
Any river which flows from ten to 
sixty miles is called a Kulya. Bath 
in small rivers (which flow for one 
hundred and twenty mules) is the 
sume as doing two Krichras. The 
term ‘river’ is applied to one which 
flows over two hundred and forty 
miles. Bathing in other sacred rivers 
or visiting other sacred places would 
be the same as one Kriehra for every 
ten miles traversed. Rivers which 
flow over two hundred and forty 
miles and those which fall into the 
sea are called ‘great rivers.’ Bathing 
in a river with an empty stomach is 
equivalent to doing one Krichra. 
Persons should not bathe in adultera- 
ted rivers, or in rivers infested with 
dogs, assesor chandalas, or in im- 
penetrable rivers. Sea bathing should 
be indulged in only on new moon 
days. It can be resorted to at any 
time when it is near a place of pil- 
grimage, when a river falls into it 
and where its waters are considered 
sacred. Tf a person bathes in the 
sca after traversing ove hundred and 
fifty miles, it will be the same as his 


doing fifteen Krichras. If a person 
bathes in the Ganges for another, 
he will reap one-sixteenth of the 
effect ; if for any other reason, onc- 
half ; in accidentally, the effect of 
the bath and not of the travel ; if 
for a grandfather, or a brother, or 
an uncle paternal or maternal or a 
Vedie or Shistric reciter or fora 
Purohit, or for aunts paternal or 
maternal, grandmothers, one-eighth ; 
if for a father or mother, one-fourth ; 
if for a wife, one-half ; if for a hus- 
hand or a co-wife, one-half ; if for 
beggers, never-ceasing. Rivers are 
said to be in menses at Karkata and 
Sinha months in the year at which 
they are unfit for bathing. As the 
following rivers, Gomati, Chandra- 
bhaga, Indus, Narbada, and Sarayu- 
remain in their menses only for three 
niehts, such rivers can be used for 
bathing purposes after that period. 
The same holds good with rivers 
mentioned in the Puranas. There 
is no trouble of this nature in Ganga 
and Yamuna. The man who resorts 
to rivers for bathing for certain 
special purposes ought not to be a 
prey to sensual pleasures, he should 
be merciful, patient, charitable,truth- 
ful, unenviable, not-stealing, not 


. be in the humble 
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troublesome, and should speak good 
words. He should fast silently, 
should worship God, should do Japa 
and Pranayama, quit sexual pleasures, 
initiation of a 
disciple, be pure, not-angry, and 
careful. 

A person who wants an expiation 
should on the first day shave, bathe, 
offer a ghee-sacrifice, go out in the 
evening, visit the temple and tell 
that he is doing the necessary Pray- 
aschitta for the sin committed. 
When he is unable to do the necse- 
sary expiation he should promise 
to give an equivalent gift, where he 
is unable to do even that, a pilgrim- 
age for a watering place should be 
resorted to; where that cannot be 
done, he should do Japa. Similarly 
a person should promise he would do 
a Prayaschitta as far as he is able on 
the first day and should do it on the 
second. All Panchamahapatakas and 
cow killers should shave before Pra- 
yaschitta, for other expiationsa Pundit 
and a king need not shave. For 
married women, hair two fingers long 
should be trimmed. The same holds 
good at baths. Widows must shave. 
A double Prayaschfttashould beunder- 
gone for widows who want their 
hair to be reserved. Charity too 
ought to be given doubly. AU a 
three days’ Prayaschitta nails and 
hair only need be shaven, at a six 
days’ one, there should be a shaving 
of the whiskers, at a nine days’ one, 
there should be a shaving of every 
part except the tuft of hair, at 
more than nine days’ Pravaschitta, 
there shoud be a shaving of the 
whole body. There can be no inter- 
ference of women in the former two 
kinds of expiations. 

The preliminary stages of an ex- 
piation can be undergone on the day 
previous to the new moon day and 
on the next day the’ Prayaschitta 
ean be performed. 

Sins are two kinds, public and 
private. It is of the latter sort 
when it is known only to the doer, 
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When the public sin is a Prakirna, 
twenty-five pranáyàmas should be 
done, if Upapátháka, one hundred ; 
if Anupdibika, two hundred; if 
Mahapathaka, four hundred ; if the 
Prakirnas is done constantly, fifty ; 
if Upapátháka done constantly, two 
hundred ; if Anupátháka done cons- 
tantly, four hundred ; if Mahdpi- 
thika done constantly, eight hun- 
dred ; if Prakirna voluntarily done, 
seventy-five ; if the same is done 
knowingly, three hundred ; if the 
same is done knowingly and cons- 
tantly, four hundred ; if Anupátháka 
knowmyly done, six hundred ; if the 
same is done knowingly and cons- 
tantly, eight hundred ; if Mahdps- 
tháka done knowingly, one thousand 
and two hundredg if the same is 
done knowingly and constantly, one 
thousand and sixwhundred. Where 
Pranáyáma cannot be done, Japa 
should be resorted to. I£ the sin is 
a Prakirna, twelve thousand and five 
hundred ; if done knowhugly, thirty- 
five thousand.gnd dive handred if 
done knowingly and constantly, fifty 
thousand. If an Anupathaka is 
done unconsciously, twenty-five thon- 
sand Gayatri Japas should be done ; 
if done consciously, fifty thousand ; 
if done knowingly, seventy-five 
thousand ; if done knowingly and 
constantly, a lac ; if an Anupfthaka 
is done once unconsciously, fifty thou- 
sind ; if on several occasions, a lac ; 
if done knowingly once, one laqgand 
fifty thousand ; if on several occa- 
sions, two lacs ; if an Athipdthaka is 
done unconsciously once, seventy-five 
thousand ; if done several times, one 
lac and fifty thousand ; if done know- 
ingly, two lacs and twenty-five thou- 
sand ; if on several occasions, three 
lacs. Ifa Mahapathaka is done un- 
consciously, a lac of Gayatri Japas 
should be done ; if done constantly 
two lacs; if done conscientiously, 
three lacs ; if done constantly, four 
lacs. 
(To be continued.) 
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